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Newfoundland joined in the Coronation cele- 
fend brations with great enthusiasm and_ rejoicing. 
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On a an of entediad beauty fronting Cape Blomidon and the blue 
tidal expanse of the Minas Basin 


DEGREES OF: DIPLOMAS IN: 
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for men and two dormitories for young women. 


For additional information apply to 


The Registrar, Acadia University 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Welcome. Mr. Pickersgill 


S a rule, indeed always, this magazine has the space and the inclina- 

tion to record and support only the doings of Newfoundlanders at 
home and abroad. Our forthright endorsement of the Hon, J. W. (Jack) 
Pickerskill as the cabinet-candidate to represent Newfoundland at Ottawa 
is an exception to that rule—and for this we make no apologies whatever. 


Rather, we see the selection of Mr. Pickersgill to succeed the Hon. F. 
G. Bradley as Secretary of State and as Liberal standard bearer in the 
riding of Bonavista-Twillingate, as a real break for Newfoundland 
because of the unique position that gentleman has held for some years 
in the Federal Government. As Secretary to the Cabinet, Clerk of the 
Privy Council, and confidante of the late Mackenzie King and Prime 
Minister St. Laurent, Mr. Pickersgill has the knowledge, experience and 
power to do a magnificent job for this Province. 


Naturally in any other circumstances we would like to see a New- 
foundlander take Mr. Bradley's place. But sentiment in this case could 
only be a shoddy substitute for logic. It is not at all a question of 
Newfoundland being able to supply a man of cabinet calibre; it is our 


good fortune that Mr. Pickersgill is prepared and willing to represent us. 


His entry into the political field via a Newfoundland riding was more 
by coincidence than by intent, according to reliable Ottawa sources. Mr. 
Pickersgill was due for a Cabinet appointment. Mr. Bradley announced 
his intention to retire from ministerial duties. Newfoundland is entitled 
to a seat in the Cabinet. So the pieces fitted together—luckily for New- 
foundland. Somewhere along the way, it is understood, our Premier 
Smallwood had a hand in putting the Pickersgill jig-saw puzzle together. 


The Hon. J. R. never misses a bet when it comes to getting the best for 
Newfoundland. 


It is of more than passing interest to observe that the Walsh report on 
fishery development, released this spring after two years of study, em- 
phasizes the importance of the north-east coast in revitalizing New- 
foundland’s famed salt-codfishery. The blueprint drawn by the Walsh 
Committee envisages big developments within the district the Hon. Mr. 
Pickersgill is presently contesting. Since Ottawa has already voted 
$1,000,000 to assist in Newfoundland fishery development, it follows 
that Mr. Pickersgill will be anxious to see the program through. 


In the final analysis, of course, it 1s up to the voters of Bonavista- 
Twillingate whether or not they want Mr. Pickersgill to represent them 
at Ottawa. We sincerely hope the voters will not decide the issue solely 
on the basis of where the men whose names appear on the ballot paper 
happened to be born. 
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With ancient pomp and pageantry 
They crown a Royal Queen, 

And we are present at the rites 
Though waters roll between. 


Be 


We see the holy oil outpoured, 
Seal of the Spirit's dower; 

We see them place within her hands 
Symbols of earthly power. 


The crown sits heavy on her brow 
—Cares of a world-wide realm— 

lf there were none to share the load 
Its weight would overwhelm. 


Wishes alone will not avail 
To ease the mortal strain ; 

Her subjects’s hearts and hands must join 
To bless the new Queen’s reign. 


We of the island Cabot found 
Beyond the Western Sea 

Have not forgotten whence we sprang 
Nor shed our loyalty. 


Bx 


We are not apt at mouthing words 
—Nor have we ever been— 

If need arise our DEEDS shall cry 
Aloud—“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN !" 


—W. WELLINGTON. GARDNER. 


82 Albro Lake Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 


Only a few months before the death of her beloved 
father, King George VI, Queen Elizabeth II toured 
Canada with her husband, the Duke of Edinburgh. 
The picture at right shows the then Princess and the 
Duke saying farewell to Canada and Newfoundland 
aboard the motor vessel Maneco at Porcugal Cove. 
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Specialists 


FOR A DEVELOPING PROVINCE 
IN 


fisheries research 


forestry Courses also in 


chemistry Arts, Education, Law and 
Business Administration 


at the 


civil, electrical 


and mechanical UNI VER Si TY OF 
engineering NEW BRUNSWICK 


FREDERICTON, N.B. 


Our staff of experienced 
Designers, Engravers and 
Lithographers will gladly 
relieve you of all worry. 


BEFORE you feel the 


next headache coming on 
Forget your give us acall. Our medi- 
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Relax / 


EASTERN PHOTO ENGRAVERS LTD. 
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He Went 4.000 Miles To Fish 


by HARRY ROWE 


HILE Newfoundland and 
its abundant fisheries have 
always been synonymous, a few of 
her native sons have sought pisca- 
torial wealth at the other side of 
the continent on the Pacific coast. 
One such man who has achieved 
considerable success with the skills 
he learned off the shores of New- 
foundland is Captain James Par- 
sons, born at Newtown, Bonavista 
Bay, and now a resident of Van- 
couver, B.C. 

His success may be measured by 
the fact that on six occasions he 
has returned home from coastal 
waters with the first catch of hali- 
but to win the coveted hat, or on 
occasions, new suits of 


several 
clothes. 

Presentation of these awards is 
usually made with due ceremony 


by harbor and port officials. The 
last time Captain Parsons was pre- 
sented with the symbolic headgear 
was last May when he returned in 
the Louisa Todd with 27,000 Ibs. 
of halibut. Again, this May, Cap- 
tain Parsons and his six-man crew 
have ventured forth to seek a lucra- 
tive catch and the annual award. 

Before he began his 4,000-mile 
journey to seek his fortune in 
warmer waters, Captain Parsons 
served his apprenticeship in fishing 
and sealing under captains re- 
nowned in Newfoundland history. 
He served one year on the Kite un- 
der Captain Baxter Barbour when 
the ship was caught in an ice jam 
in the Gulf and several thousand 
pelts were lost. 
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On another occasion while ship- 
ping with Captain Job Kean he 
helped tow in the Evi and he be- 
lieves the salvage money may still 
be awaiting him as he left before 
it was distributed. 

In his last year sealing he went 
with Captain George Barbour in 
the Beothic to Bay of Islands. They 
had a catch of 35,000 to 40,000 
seals. 

In 1910 on his return from fish- 
ing off the Labrador coast he went 
straight to Vancouver and has only 
returned to Newfoundland once 
since, in 1935, to see his mother 
now deceased. He has several times 
made plans to make another visit 
but circumstances have prevented 
him. 

He would like to see the old 
Island again, he says, because he 
has got the impression that Confed- 
eration has been a boon to the 
country. 

He did not immediately resume 
fishing on arriving in Vancouver 
because times were poor then. The 
year before the Great War he was 
employed painting the C.P.R. via- 
duct and injuries received when he 
fell kept him from enlisting. Al- 
though both his heels were crushed, 
it did not interfere with his resum- 
ing fishing after his recovery. 

When he resumed fishing it was 
with the methods he learned in 
Newfoundland in which they used 
dories. This almost resulted in his 
loss of life when his dory was 
caught in a 90-mile-an-hour gale 
off Vancouver Island. The boat 
was lost and one seaman drowned. 
He had another perilous adventure 
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P.O. Box 5015E 


William J. Ryan, 


ARCHITECT 
T. A. Building 


Duckworth Street 


St. John’s 
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in 1920 when the boat went 
aground off Prince Rupert but all 
hands were rescued. 


He was finally successful in ob- 
taining his own boat, the Agnes C 
in 1927 and enjoyed a fair meas- 
ure of success for five years until 
his wife took seriously ill. Because 
of her illness he engaged someone 
else to take the boat out in 1943. 
The vessel was lost in a storm 300 
miles north of Vancouver in Oc- 
tober and one month later his wife's 
illness proved fatal. Although his 
son, Ernest, was engineer on the 
boat, he was saved. 

With the high cost of boat con- 
struction, Captain Parsons found 
that a new vessel would cost triple 
the price of the former craft and 
so he decided to continue command 
of fishing vessels under other own- 
ers which he has done since with 
the success previously described. 

Captain Parsons contends that 
the fishing methods now used are 
far superior to those he learned as 
a novice many years ago off the 
banks of Newfoundland. He par- 
ticularly commends the conserva- 
tion measures which help to main- 
tain the stability of the sea’s wealth. 

Despite all the perils this youth- 
ful-looking skipper has encountered 
on the angry waters, he counts 
none of them as exciting as the 
thrilling experience when he was 
trailed by six wolves on Estevan 
Island off the northern B. C. main- 
land. He had just killed a grouse 
and a goose and the wolves had 
evidently got the scent of them. 
To his dismay he discovered that 
he had lost all the shells to his gun 
but one while crawling along the 
beach to get a shot at the geese. 
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Great strides have been made in fresh-fish processing along 
the Newfoundland coast. Above, the modern and compact 
filleting plant of Fishery Products 


Limited, at BURIN. 


The wolves trailed him for hours 
and he feared he wouldn't get back 
to his ship before dark when they 
were known to attack. He found 
a dory tied to shore, left by one of 
his shipmates, Tom House, and he 
finally reached safety. Although a 
keen hunter, he says he has never 
gone out alone since. 

Captain Parsons is usually away 
only a month or six weeks in the 
halibut fishery. Then he returns 


to help in packing, or travelling, 
or maybe just playing with his 
grandchilren. His son, Ernest, lives 
in Victoria and a daughter, Mrs. 
June Barlow, in Vancouver. He 
has two brothers, Kenneth, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Thomas, Bloom- 
field, Newfoundland: and four sis- 
ters, Mrs. Edgar Parsons, Bonavista 
Bay: Mrs. Susie Feltham, New 
York: Mrs. Lucy Crawford and 
Annie, Boston, Mass. 


T. & M. WINTER, LTD. 
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Now It’s 


M. U.N. 


E could start off and say he 


was a crusty old sea-dog, 
but he wasn’t. Sir Thomas Coch- 
rane was a sea-dog, it’s true, but he 
was also one of the most enlight- 
ened colonial governors Newfound- 
land ever had. In the year 1825, he 
recommended the establishment of 
a University in Newfoundland ‘‘for 
the education of our respectable 
youth, to prevent the necessity of 
sending them to the United States 
and other parts 
That was the Admiral's idea, but 
a century elapsed before the idea 
took shape; and even then it only 
developed half-size. In 1925, the 
Squires Government established the 


THE NEW 
CHANCELLOR 


Lord Rothermere, 
chairman of Asso- 
ciated Newspapers 
Ltd., publishers of 
the London Daily 
Mail and _ other 
newspapers, be- 
comes first Chan- 
cellor of the Me- 
morial University. 
Lord Rothermere 
has had a close con- 
nection with New- 
foundland for many 
years through his 
company’s interests 
in the Grand Falls 
Paper Mill. 


By MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


Newfoundland’s Memorial Uni- 
versity gets new location, new 
Chancellor and new President. 


Memorial University. The institu- 
tion officially came into being on 
the 15th of September, 1925. Its 
beginnings went farther back than 
that. _ Not as far back as Sir Thos. 
Cochrane, it is true, but back to 
1913 when a special meeting of 
three denominational Boards of 
Examiners was held to discuss the 
feasibility of a finer standard for 
grading teachers. At the same time 
the idea of a university came up 
again, or failing that a more ad- 
vanced course of study for students 
who had completed their high- 
school course. 

In 1917 Dr. W. W. Blackall, 
Church of England Superintendent 
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Memorial University 
of 


Newfoundland 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


| Students proposing to enter the Memorial University of 
/ Newfoundland for the first time next Fall must write without 

( delay to the Registrar for a form of application for ad- 

mission. The form must be filled up and returned so as to 
| reach the Registrar by July 31st. Applicants who have al- 
ready matriculated must include a statement of marks in 
their application. Applicants who are taking matriculation 
this year should send their application without waiting for 
the result. 


i Students proposing to return to the University after one 
|. | or more year’s study must also obtain a form of application 
and return it by July 31st. 


| These instructions apply to all applicants for admission 

to the University including those students proposing to enter 

for training as teachers with pupil-teacher grants. They 

should not wait to know whether they have been awarded 
| a grant before applying for admission. 


FISHERMEN’S UNION TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office and Distributing Depot at Port Union Newfoundland 


Incorporated im i911. — Branches along the 

North-East coast from Port Rexton to LaScie 
@ Importers of Dry @ Exporters of Salted 
Goods. Hardware atte Hard Dried and Labrador 
Provisions. Fishery — Cure Codfish, Pickled Sal- 
Salt, Coal. etc mon and Herring. Berries, 
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of Education; Dr. (now Senator) 
V. P. Burke, Deputy Minister of 
Education, and Dr. L. Curtis, 
Methodist Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, negotiated with the heads 
of the Carnegiz Corporation of 
New York for a grant to be used 
in the advancement of higher learn- 
ing in Newfoundland. Again in 
1919, Drs. Burke and Curtis vis- 
ited New York and were promised 
the sum of $15,000 for three 
years, $10,000 for two years, and 
$25,000 for four years. 


Next, at a meeting of the New- 
foundland Patriotic Association 
held on January 22nd. 1919, Dr. 
Curtis submitted a resolution to 
the effect that since the time was 
appropriate for the erection of a 
War Memorial, and since New- 
foundland was badly in need of a 
building for professional teacher 
training, development of technical 
and scientific proficiency, and ad- 
vancement of higher education, the 
Association should consider the 
erection of an educational building 
as a war memorial. The resolution 
was passed and a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the proposal. 


Preparations moved apace. Sir 


Giles Gilbert Scott, architect, son 
of the man who designed the An- 
glican Cathedral, drew the plans; 
the government of the day made a 
grant of $150,000. But the move- 
ment to erect a conventional War 
Memorial had suddenly acquired 
great speed, and the present War 
Memorial on the King's Beach took 
precedence over the educational 
building, which was started on a 
smaller scale in 1922. It was com- 
pleted in 1924 under the aegis of 


the newly-created Department of 
Education in the Squires Govern- 
ment. It was opened on the 29th 
of September as a Normal School 
for Teachers, with Mr. S. P. White- 
way, B.Ss., as Principal. 


But the founders clung to the 
idea of a Junior University Col- 
lege, to provide young Newfound- 
landers with the Freshman and So- 
phomore years of University train- 
ing in Arts and Pure Science. The 
Carnegie Corporation per- 
suaded to grant another $15,000 
yearly, and less than a year later. 
the University College was opened 
by Governor Sir William Allar- 
dyce, just one hundred years after 
his far-sighted predecessor had 
made his recommendation of a 
university for the youth of New- 
toundland. Mr. John Lewis Paton, 
M.A., was the first President; Dr. 
A. G. Hatcher, Vice-President. The 
University College had a staff of 
eight and 57 students excluding 
teachers-in-training. 


By 1931, the institution's work 
had expanded so much an extra 
wing had to be built, and as time 
went on it was seen the building 
was being out-grown every year. 
Great efforts were constantly being 
made during the Commission of 
Government era to enlarge the 
College and give the institution a 
Charter as a full-fledged univer- 
sity. World War Two put a dam- 
per on things generally, and the 
hectic political aftermath ending in 
Confederation with Canada _ fur- 
ther delayed matters. But the tem- 
per of Newfoundland as a whole 
could be felt in 1947 when the Na- 
tional Convention voted unani- 
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mously (a rare thing for that 
body) on a resolution favoring a 
Charter for the University College. 


One of the first acts of the 
Smallwood Government in 1949 
was to pass legislation creating the 
Memorial University of Newfound. 
land. Things have moved very 
quickly since then. Dr. Hatcher, 
who succeeded Mr. Paton in 1933, 
retired at the end of the academic 
year 1952 and was succeeded by 
Mr. Raymond Gushue, C.B.E., 
Q.C., LL.D., as President and Vice- 
Chancellor. As first Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University Dr. Hatcher 
had the honor and privilege of 
conferring the first degree in_ the 
Arts, Sciences and Education in 
Newfoundland. 


Looking about for a Chancellor 
the Government asked Viscount 
Rothermere, head of the vast 
Harmsworth enterprises which in- 
clude the Grand Falls Pulp and 
Paper Mills. Lord Rothermere gra- 
ciously accepted invitation, 
and the Chancellor ‘and Vice- 
Chancellor were installed in a color- 
ful ceremony on October 8th, 
1952. One of the first acts of the 
new Chancellor was to lay the cor- 
ner-stone of the first of three 
buildings which will constitute the 
university's mew campus on a 
lovely sight northwest of St. 
John’s. 


So the old Admiral'’s idea had 
at last become a reality and at- 
tained full growth—a century and 
a quarter later. May it flourinsh 
and prosper as once again in ful- 
fillment of its motto ““Prohevito in 
altum’”’ it gets ready to ‘‘Launch 
forth into the deep.”’ 
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The New 
President 


Kaymond Gushue, Q.C., C.B.E., LL.D., 
Educator, Lawyer, Fishery Expert, 
takes on a new job with plenty of scope 
for his talents in all those fields. 


N a way the wheel has come full 

circle with the appointment of 
the new President of the New- 
toundland Memorial University. 
The first idea of a Newfoundland 
university was conceived by a man 
of the sea. The new President is 
a man who has had a lot to do 
with what comes out of it—fish. 
Ex-President of the Newfoundland 
Fisheries Board, with international 
standing and experience, gained in 
that post, Raymond Gushue, Q.C., 
C.B.E., LL.D., is the right man in 
the right place for the years that 
lie ahead and the things that are 
planned for the new University. 

Particularly will his experience 
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and prestige be advantageous in 
the proposed expansion ot the cur- 
riculum to include useful courses 
relating to the scientific and econ- 
omic aspects of the Newfoundland 
fisheries. Beginning with his ap- 
pointment to the newly-created 
Fisheries Board in 1936, he moved 
into international circles in 1943 
as Chairman of the Fisheries Pro- 
ducts Committee of the Combined 
Food Board _ representing the 
countries allied in World War Two 
and friendly neutrals; again in 
1945 as Chairman of the Fisheries 
Division of the International 
Emergency Council he his 
mark. 

These are main points that have 
been made about the appointment 
of the new President and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of 


Newfoundland. But they are not all 


or even the most important of his 
attributes. The notice of his ap- 
pointment said in part . . . ‘‘the 
Regents feel, that with his high 
academic and professional quali- 
fications . the standard of the 
academic and professional courses 
now given at the University will 
be fully maintained... Those 
are important words, and the per- 
son about whom they were made 
bears a high trust in this age of 
emphasis on_ specialization and 
technical courses. Without the 
proper sense of balance and _ per- 
spective the new university 
might substitute a technical school 
for an institution dedicated as a 
university should be to the preser- 
vation of the mwumanities and the 
spiritual integrity of man. 

Here then is a good time to 
mention the other side of the 
medal, the other Ray Gushue that 
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was not sufficiently highlighted in 
the course of his instaliation as 
President and Vice - Chancellor. 
Education, for one thing has been 
the hobby of this capable and 
streamlined executive, who in ad- 
dition to serving his country on 
the international scene, has a re- 
markable record in labour-manage- 
ment relations as Chairman of the 
Woods Labour Board. He has been 
closely associated with educational 
matters since his graduation from 
Dalhousie University, where he 
was awarded the University Gold 
Medal in Law. He has been a 
member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the United Church College 
for 25 years and was one of the 
Board of Governors of Dalhousie 
University until his appointment 
as Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
Regents of the Memorial Univer- 
sity. 

Another hobby, not well- 
known, but equally important, 
is poetry. He not only likes it— 
he writes it, or at least has written 
it. No comment is posible on the 
calibre of his work here, but a 
good point can be made for his ap- 
preciation of poztry generally by 
including a reference to a very fine 
address recently given by President 
Gushue to the students at the past 
season's Summer School. It was a 
talk given not in his role as Chair- 
man of international or local in- 
dustrial or economic-social organ- 
izations; not as a lawyer or exe- 
cutive, but as connoisseur of litera- 
ture and poetry, a man of sensitiv- 
ity and culture. The combination is 
irresistible. The University of 
Newfoundland should have a fu- 
ture beyond Admiral Cochrane's 
wildest dreams. 
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Rothesay Collegiate 
School 


—Founded 1877— 
AN OLD NEW BRUNSWICK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
BETWEEN THE AGES OF 10 AND 18 


Courses include Senior Matriculation and preparation for 
entry to the Services Colleges. The School offers a sound 
academic training together with all the advantages of the 
Boarding School System. 


A number of Scholarships and Bursaries are available for boys 
entering in September, 1952. 


For information write to the Headmaster 


C. H. BONNYCASTLE, B.A., LL.D. 
ROTHESAY, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


MATCHLESS 


GUARDIAN 
MATCHLESS is a_ paint of the Home 


specially suited to rigorous 
climatic conditions. Thovu- 
sands of Newfoundland 
homes are protected by it. 


The Standard Manufacturing 
Co., Limited 


ST. JOHN’S. NEWFOUNDLAND 
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(Written on the Occasion of his Leaving King’s Cove) 


by BERTILLE TOBIN 


The 


wild pear and 
Wearing 
Their lovely bride-like array— 
The lilac will soon be enchanting 
The air with its perfumed 
spray— 

The silvery caplin are gleaming 
Mid the wavelets lapping the 
strand, 

And the birds are 
gladness, 
For summer is now on the land. 


cherry are 


singing with 


But there's also a tinge of sadness 
Borne on the sweet summer air, 
A sense of a loss impending 
That makes even summer less 
fair; 

For K. M. Brown and his family 
Are this month going away, 
And what void this will make in 

King’s Cove 
Words cannot easily say. 


President Brown with his Union 
But a few short years ago 
Was a tower of strength in New- 
foundland, 
And a friend to both high and 
low. 
In the north and south he was 
honored, 
in the east and west the 
same, 
Whilst neither creed nor class did 
matter 
When the needy his help did 
claim. 


And 


Although it is said that a prophet 
Lacks honor among his own, 
Yet K. M. Brown, in his birth- 

place, 


Holds a place that is his alone. 
People’s hopes rose high when he 
entered 
Political life once more 
That our Country had a staunch 
leader 
Who'd compete with the best of 
yore. 


But Providence willed that staunch 
leader 
Had ‘‘well done”’ his active part 
And so he was given a trial 
That tested both nerve and heart. 
God only knows the great ordeal 
That it has been for such dy- 
namo 
Of energy as K. M. Brown was 
As an invalid to lie low. 


But even as he toiled with ardor, 
So bravely he's borne his trial, 
With his friends and devoted loved 
ones 
Aiding and 
while; 
And to the people of King’s Cove 
A symbol of greatness still 
Has been the brave stricken Chief- 
tian 
In the white house on the hill. 


cheering all the 


So now there is much regret felt 
In his own beloved “home 
town” 

That it this month will be losing 
Kenneth Mackenzie Brown, 
And when he goes to “‘the City”’ 

We hope that his new home 
there 
Will be as a second ‘‘Hill Crest,’’ 
A haven of home life fair. 
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Elizabeth Dinn, whose story “The 
Scarlet Jacket and the Middy Blouse,” 
published herewith, won the third 
prize in the A. H. Murray & Co. Ltd. 
Short Story Contest, is married “very 
happily” to John Thomas Dinn, Royal 
Navy Veteran of World War II, The 
Goulds, St. John’s West. 


Mrs. Dinn was born in Cumberland, 
England, and is a Registered Nurse. 
She and her husband met during the 
war when the destroyer on which John 
was serving was being repaired in a 
dockyard near Manchester. They now 
live in a modern bungalow at the 
Goulds. 


A Short Story 


By ELIZABETH DINN 

HE pale sunlight of a midwin- 
fps day, shone upon the little 
house which nestled on the hillside, 
looking, with its green walls and 
scarlet roof, as much a part of the 
Newfoundland landscape as_ the 
clump of spruce trees sheltering it 
from the stormy winds of the At- 
lantic ocean which swept over the 
hills, whilst smoke puffed merrily 
from the chimney pot, as if defy- 
ing the elements to steal away from 
the little house, any of the warmth 
and happiness contained within its 
four stout walls. 

In the kitchen, a woman was 
busy kneading some dough: paus- 
ing now and then to gaze through 
the window at the snow covered 
hills, gleaming in the sunshine and 
the homes of her neighbors; from 
a distance they looked like gay 
wooden bricks, all sizes and colors, 
scattered over a snowy white car- 
pet by some mischievous child. 

Smiling a little, she finished her 
task, feeling a sense of contentment 
and peace, as she covered the bread 
crock with a sailor's white “‘mid- 
blouse and a girl's scarlet jac- 
ket. So many times had those two 


And the Wuddy Blouse 


This is Elizabeth Dinn’s first’ short 
story to be published. She lists writing 
as one of her hobbies but is primarily 
interested in her home and is helping 
her husband to develop his land and 
ptoperty. In due course she hopes to 
be able to visit her family in England. 
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discarded garments been used for 


that purpose——-yet only at that 
moment did it appear to her as a 
sort of symbol of her present hap- 
piness, that the sailor's blouse and 
her old scarlet jacket, after sharing 
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so many hazards in the past, should 
now find themselves a part of this 
cheerful kitchen. 

As she went about her work, 
setting the bread crock on a ledge 
near the cooking range, upon 
which a pan of porridge simmered, 
memories took her thoughts back 
over the years. 

The scarlet jacket had attracted 
her because it was such a contrast 
to the gloomy, ‘‘blacked-out’’ 
streets of the city in the North of 
England, where she and her family 
lived during the war. After wear- 
ing the dark blue uniform of an 
ambulance attendant most of the 
week, it was a pleasant change to 
put on the bright little coat, over 
a pretty dress and enjoy an even- 
ing of relaxation. 


It was during one of these off- 
duty jaunts that she had met Jim. 

A shadow crossed the woman's 
face as she recalled the multi-col- 
ored lights, the music and happy 
laughter of the dance hall, where 
she and a girl friend, another nurse, 
with two young R.A.F. men they 
had met at a NAAFI. concert, 
had almost forgotten, for a time, 
the misery and desolation which 
the war had brought—until their 
gaiety was abruptly ended, by the 
wail of an air raid siren. A few 
seconds later, with crowds of 
others, they were on their way to 
the nearest air raid shelter, the shrill 
whistle of a falling bomb, remind- 
ing them of the dangerous reality 
of their situation. 

In the confusion she had be- 


All around the 6,000-mile Newfoundland coastline there are 
waterfront fish premises where cod are landed and provisions 
traded for catches. Above, E. Vardy’s place at HICKMAN’S HR. 
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McGill University 


MONTREAL, 2, QUEBEC 


McGill offers courses leading to degrees and diplomas 
in every branch of University work, while Macdonald 
College, with its campus in rural Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
nearby, offers courses in Agriculture, Household 
Science and Teaching. 


This summer six McConnell and Wilson Memorial En- 
trance Scholarships will be offered, covering tuition 
fees and board and residence (approximate value 
$900.) 


These scholarships are open on equal terms to boys and 


girls of all schools in Canada. They are renewable 
annually until the holders graduate. 


Particulars of courses and entrance scholarships may be 


obtained from the Registrar. 


ALL TYPES OF CASUALTY INSURANCE AND BONDS 


J. K. LACEY 


RESIDENT MANAGER 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
CITY CHAMBERS, 241 WATER STREET 
ST. JOHN'S, NFLD.- 
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Dial 5171 (2 lines) P. O. Box 2152 
SNOW’S IRON AND 
ELECTRICAL WORKS, LTD. 
JAS. R. TUCKER, President 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Home of Electrical Fixtures 
27 Springdale St., St. John’s, Nfld. 


GRAND BANK 
FISHERIES LTD. 


VESSEL OWNERS, 
PRODUCERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 
CODFISH. CODOIL, 
HERRING. SALMON 
GRAND BANK 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Cable Address— 


“GRANDFISH” 


TRASK 


FOUNDRY 


362 & 462 WATER ST. WEST 
ST. JOHN’S 


DIAL 3815-7333 


come separated from her compan- 
ion and decided that they must be 
in one of the other sections: the air 
raid shelter had several rooms, all 
leading off the main tunnel. 

A child, tired and fretful after 
being roused from sleep and hur- 
ried from his home in one of the 
nearby streets, began to scream in- 
dignantly. 

Several other children joined 
him in a noisy chorus which was 
interrupted only by the drone of 
aeroplanes overhead, until the 
sound of a popular song, filled the 
room. 


One by one, the children stopped 
howling, to gaze, in delighted won- 
der, at the young sailor who was 
playing a mouth organ, his cap 
perched at a precarious angle, on a 
mop of dark hair. 

It was then that the girl in the 
scarlet coat met the young fellow 
wearing the navy blue uniform and 
white middy blouse of an able- 
bodied seaman. 

The bare brick walls of the shel- 
ter seemed to hold a kind of magic 
sweeter even than the tunes which 
soothed the frightened children — 
and as the dark grey eyes of the 
girl met the merry blue ones of the 
sailor, they felt themselves to be 
drawn together, as if, in some mys- 
terious way, this meeting had been 
planned and all the years before 
they met were unimportant, ex- 
cept that, eventually, they had led 
them to each other, on this night, 
when the crash of bombs, bringing 
death and destruction, filled the air. 

After the “all clear’ had sound- 
ed its welcome message that the 
danger had passed, the girl made 
her way into the street, looking for 
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her friends in the crowds of people 
thronging the pavement but could 
not see any of them, probably they 
had left their section in time to find 
a seat on one of the buses which 
resumed its journey immediately 
the raid was over. Seeing the long 
queue waiting for buses, she began 
to walk the three miles to her home, 
in one of the suburbs. 


Evidently, the shops near the 
shelter had been damaged by blast 
—glass from the windows of one 
of them littered the pavement. The 
girl, finding her way around the 
broken pieces, stumbled in the dark- 
ness and might have fallen but a 
strong arm steadied her and she 
looked up to see the dim outline of 
the sailor's dark hair above the 
whiteness of his blouse. She was 
not at all surprised to find him at 
her side, the cold night air seemed 
full of the same strange enchant- 
ment she had felt in the air raid 
shelter, the girl knew, somehow, 
that this was but the first of many 
meetings with the sailor, so when 
he insisted upon seeing that she 
reached home safely, she accepted 
his company gladly. 

His name, she learned, was Jim 
O’Brien, the merry blue eyes and 
dark hair, proclaimed his Irish an- 
cestry, though the shoulder flash 
showed Newfoundland to be his 
native land. 


He had just begun fourteen days 
leave and not knowing anyone in 
England apart from a few acquain- 
tances and shipmates, had only the 
haziest idea of how those precious 
days of freedom would be passed. 
so hoped they could spend some 
time together, whenever she was 
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not on duty at the Ambulance 


Depot. 

So Anne Brooks and Jim 
O’Brien met in surroundings just 
about as unromantic as anyone 
could imagine: on a night filled, 
not with moonlight and star dust, 
or any such wonderful things with 
which poets and song writers, for 
countless ages, have associated with 
romance; if the air was filled with 
anything at all, it was the drone of 
aeroplanes, the noise of bombs, the 
thud of falling shrapnel—mingled 
with the tears of frightened chil- 
dren, the prayers and curses of folk 
driven from their warm beds by 
fears of death or disaster ! 

Yet the love which began with 
that meeting was to blossom into as 
fair a bloom as any the poets have 
loved to tell us about; it was to 
survive all the separations and anx- 
ieties of war, so that when the 
world was once again, at peace and 
only rain, or snow, or the golden 
sunlight, came from the sky, their 
love was stronger and more beauti- 
ful than ever, as if it was some- 
thing which the forces of evil that 
had surrounded it for so long were 
unable to destroy—-as indeed, it 
was ! 

Many happy hours had been 
spent, whenever Jim could get 
leave from his ship, making plans 
for the future, talking of the home 
they would build, out in the quiet 
countryside, when Jim could re- 
turn to the small Newfoundland 
community and his peacetime oc- 
cupation of farming. : 


The war seemed to be going on 


indefinitely, so they got married 
and set up a temporary home, in 
a couple of furnished rooms, near 
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the ambulance depot where Anne 
was stationed; the hours of duty 
and the work of helping those in- 
jured in the raids, helped to fill in 
the long weeks, or months when 
the loneliness of their separation 
was bridged only by brief letters. 
Anne's thoughts turned happily 
from the past, as her son, a lively, 
rosy cheeked schoolboy, came into 
the kitchen. “G'morning Mam!" 
he called out, cheerily, “Baby's 
awake, shall I bring her in here?” 
“Yes, David,’ replied his mother, 
“wheel in the cot, then have your 
breakfast. I'll dress Margaret in a 
little while.”’ The boy pushed the 
wicker cot into a warm corner of 
the kitchen, then began pouring 
molasses over a plate of steaming 
porridge. “Dad was clever, mak- 
ing such a nice cot for Margaret, 
wasn't he, Mam?—-did he make 
one like that for me, when | was 
a baby?” he asked. Anne shook 
her head, smiling, as she took some 
baby clothes from the airing rack, 
“No, dear, Daddy was away at sea 
most of the time, when you were 
small,’’ she reminded the lad. A 
grin spread over his chubby fea- 


tures, “That's right—-he couldn't 
stay at home, making cots or bas- 
kets then—but I don't mind, lots 
on the dainty design of the wicker 
of children have a cot their father 
made for them—only they haven't 
a Daddy who sailed way across the 
sea and won lots of medals for be- 
ing brave!’’ David exclaimed 
proudly, as he spread jam over a 
huge chunk of bread. ‘‘Where is 


Dad?”’ he asked, ‘‘has he had break- 
fast yet?”’ 


His mother lifted up the chuck- 
ling infant, “Yes, he had to go to 
town on the early bus today; he 
said tell you to finish your home- 
work early tonight, if you want to 
hear the rest of that tale about the 
sailors whose ship was wrecked. 
Now, dear, if you've finished eat- 
ing, be sure to wash that jam 
off your face, before you go to 
school."" The lad gave his face 
a hasty rub with a damp cloth, be- 
stowed a bear-like hug upon his 
mother, a light kiss on the curly 
head of the baby sister he adored 
and ran off, to join a group of 
school children, in the lane. 


Toronto 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
From Kindergarten to University Entrance 
Curriculum modernized to meet today’s educa- 
tional needs. Spacious buildings set in 35 acres of 
beautiful grounds. Usual school subjects including 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Physical Training and 


For Information and Prospectus 


Write: THE PRINCIPAL, MISS CATHERINE STEELE, M.A. 
-Thus. Sept. 10. 
New Boarders-Wed. Sept. 9—Returning Boarders 


NEW TERM: 


Established 18974 


School Opens—Friday, Sept. 11 
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Anne O'Brien put the baby into 
her high chair, fastened the safety 
belt, then pushed the cot into the 
bedroom which was next to the 
kitchen. Her eyes lingered proudly 
cot, she smiled, wistfully, recalling 
young David's pride in his Dad's 
war medals. It was a blessing that 
the child had been too young to re- 
member much about the first few 
years of his life, in war-time Eng-- 
land. She would never quite for- 
get the loneliness and anxiety of 
those weeks she spent in a little 
country town, awaiting the birth 
of her first child, not knowing 
where her husband was, or how he 
was faring, as many weary months 
had gone by, since the arrival of his 
last letter. 

The town was well out of the 
danger zone—except for blackout 
regulations and ration books, it 
seemed little affected by the war, 
yet, after being there for a couple 
of days, far away from her family 
and friends, Anne would have re- 
turned home, if it were not for the 
new little life entrusted to her keep- 

On the bright Spring morning 
when she first saw her tiny son, she 
had longed so much for Jim's re- 
turn, to share her joy—but re- 
ceived, instead, an official letter, in- 
forming her that he had _ been 
wounded in action and was serious- 
ly all. 

Anne tied a bib over Margaret's 
dress and gave her the little spoon 
with which she loved to feed her- 
self, though almost as much food 
fell on the bib as found its way 
into her rosy mouth. 

Memories of the day when Jim 
had returned from the war, not for 
a brief leave but for always, rushed 
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into Anne's mind; she remembered 
the flags and bunting hung across 
the drab street, by kindly neigh- 
bors, welcoming yet another hero 
back home from the war. It had 
been wonderful to be together again 
at last, without having to count 
the days that remained before they 
would, once again, be separated. 

The war had taken many years 
of their youth, Anne's black hair 
had become streaked with grey, the 
suffering, mental and physical, he 
had endured, had etched grim little 
lines on Jim’s face—but at last, it 
was over and the little home they 
had dreamed of, for so long, was 
becoming more tangible. 

Jim had to attend a Rehabilita- 
tion Centre, for some time, before 
returning to his own country; his 
war service had rendered him un- 
able to farm the land he loved. so 
before the little house over the sea 
could be built, he had to learn to 
do a different kind of work. 

Fortunately, they managed to 
live on his disability pension with- 
out spending much of their savings 
but there were times when their 
plans seemed almost impossible of 
achievement. 

Anne dressed the baby for her 
morning crawl around the floor 
and began to peel some potatoes, a 
smile softening the thoughtful ex- 
pression on her face. Jim had of- 
ten been despondent in those days, 
it was difficult for hands unused 
to such work, to master the weav- 
ing of intricate patterns—if David 
was older, he would know that the 
beautifully made cot, represented a 
harder won victory than any of the 
shining medals. 

A bus stopped by the lane lead- 
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ing to the O'Brien's small, one 
storey home and as a tall, dark 
haired man alighted, Anne felt the 
same happy enchantment she had 
known ever since their first meet- 
ing, long ago, in the air raid shelter. 

His face bright with suppressed 
excitement, Jim entered the kitchen 
and produced a sheet of paper for 
her inspection. ‘‘I’ve got the con- 
tract!’’ he exclaimed jubilantly, 
“one of the best shops in town 
wants all the baskets and bedroom 
chairs we can supply. The profit 
from their order alone, will more 
than pay the expenses of our work- 
shop and showroom—-see, Anne, 
darling, what it says!” 

She took the paper, seeing at a 
glance the typed confirmation of 
the news her husband had brought. 
“Read it out!’ he commanded, im- 
patiently. 

Anne began to read, then hesi- 
tated—it might have been a trick 
of the sunshine, streaming through 
the window—or the tears of joy 
which filled her eyes—-but some- 
how, just for a moment, the paper 
in her hand looked like a golden 
scroll, inscribed with the words, 


FOR VALOUR. 


Then, once more, it became just 
a business agreement, as she slowly 
read out the facts and figures of 
their good fortune, to the smiling 
man at her side, who, as a result 
of war injuries, was totally blind. 
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Star Singer 
From St. 


Roma Butler, 21-year-old mez- 
zo-soprano from St. John’s, New- 
foundland, who is studying in To- 
ronto, is currently walking on air 
as the grand prize winner of the 
latest Opportunity Knocks talent 
series. In a few weeks she begins 
a new network series of her own 
-—her award for getting top marks. 


“Mine isn't the story of the lit- 
tle girl who always wanted to be 
a professional singer,’’ she says in 
her bright, quick way. ‘'I studied 
piano for 11 years. After I gradu- 
ated from high school | moved to 
Toronto to continue my studies, 
but it wasn't long before [| 
switched to voice, under Dr. Er- 
nesto Vinci. He's been my teacher 
for over four years, at the Royal 
Conservatory. 


“The only other singers in my 
family are my parents—father in 
the bathtub and mother in the 
kitchen! I just love to sing, espe- 
cially lieder, musical comedy and 
art songs. I like to ride horseback 
and to cook, too, but I haven't a 
great deal of time for that.” 


Her studies in Toronto have 
been partly financed for four years 
by Kiwanis scholarships. Last year 
she won the Women's Rose Bowl 

-the highest feminine Kiwanis 
award. This year she was also in 
the finals of Singing Stars of To- 


morrow and Nos futures etotles. 
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Roma Butler 


She has given numerous concerts 


in St. John’s and Toronto, and 
last year went out to Regina to 
sing for the Women’s Community 
Club there. Radio work is far 
from new to her. For three sum- 
mers, during visits with her family, 
she has sung in eight-week series 
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tor CBC listeners on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

“T intend to keep singing as long 
as I can," she says, ‘‘and since I'm 
just 21, I don’t think I'll be for 
saking the stage for the dishpan yet 


awhile! 


CBC Times. 
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WHY NOT GO BY BICYCLE? — PART Ii 


Tor’s Cove to St. Mary’s 


by M. S. STRAWBRIDGE 


ONSTRUCTION work at 

Cape Broyle is keeping many 
people busy along the Southern 
Shore Road, and it is the aim of 
every young man in Tor's Cove to 
own a truck. Should you _ be 
tempted by one of these lucky 
truck-owners to take a lift over 
the seventeen long, lonely miles to 
Cape Broyle, it will be necessary 
to push up again to the main road. 
One place on this highway is still 
spoken of as ‘the station’—ar re- 
minder of the years before 1930, 
when the railway ran from St. 
John’s to Trepassey. 

For those who are courageous 
enough negotiate the wire 
bridge, a rough but much more pic- 
turesque road runs from  Tor's 
Cove through La Manche to join 
the main road near Hell Hill Pond. 
Hell Hill Pond is a beautiful lit- 
tle lake at the foot of high wooded 
hills. The name has an ominous 
sound that will often bring sad 
memories to at least three New- 
foundland families. By the side 
of the road close to the pond is a 
large wooden cross with this in- 
scription : 


IN MEMORY OF 
Mary Norris aged 33. 
Esther Mullowney, aged 28. 
Monica Daly, aged 24. 
DROWNED IN HELL HILL 
August 7, 1932 
R.LP. 
happy young 


POND 


Three women 


walked out together into the cool, 
tempting water, little thinking that 
there could be a treacherous over- 
fall so close to shore. The cross 
erected to their memory must serve 
as a warning to all who swim or 
wade in ponds or lakes, many of 
which are large and deep stretches 
of water. 

But let us get back to ‘the sta- 
tion’ just above Tor's Cove. This 
Monday morning the young truck 
driver was prevented from keeping 
his 10 a.m. rendezvous, so the story 
of The Hare and The Tortoise 
was dramatized on the Southern 
Shore Road. The tortoise was hap- 
pily eating potatoes and turnip tops 
in Cape Broyle, when a rather apol- 
ogetic hare walked into the kitchen. 

Quoting from a leaflet for tour- 
ists in Newfoundland, we have this 
information: ‘There is no first 
class accommodation on the South- 
ern Shore. . . . most of the in- 
habitants are of Irish descent, are 
‘the Salt of the Earth’ and noted 
for their open-handed hospitality. 
The ‘Sport’ will always receive a 
warm welcome. The cyclist may 
be a strange kind of sport but the 
hospitality was right there in Cape 
Broyle. 

Cyclist (to a young fellow out- 
side a wayside barn): Could you 
tell me where I can get lunch in 
Cape Broyle? 

Cheerful Young Man (on the 
roof of the barn): Sure, in that 
house down there—that's where | 
live. 
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He jumps off the roof and takes 
the traveller into his home, in no 
doubt at all but that his Mother, 
Father, Sister and Friends will be 
pleased to have a visitor—and so 
they were. 

It is a beautiful ride through 
Calvert to Ferryland. There are 
no bare wooden houses, even the 
smallest home or barn is either 
painted or limewashed. On each 
side of the road are fences, purple 
irises and Scotch thistles, green 
grass cropped short by the sheep, 
while far off to the left, long fairy- 
like headlands seem to fade away 
into the sea. 

If you are lucky enough to have 
friends in Ferryland, you will per- 
haps be able to turn down a tiny 
grassy lane leading through a per- 
fect archway made from the jaw- 
bones of a whale. Monstrous wkale 
vertebrae are lying on the grass un- 
der a thick clump of trees, behind 
which is a large old house. You 


knock at the heavy, thickly painted 
door, wondering whether after all 
this isn't the home of some old 
Fishing Admiral or Pirate of by- 
gone days. One more knock brings 
out the family of laughing girls 
and boys, young men and women 
of all ages from eight years up- 
wards. Mother is there—still young 
and smiling; later on Father—the 
storyteller—-comes up the 
wharf. Everyone talks at once with 
zest and good humor. 

The boys fishing during the 
summer vacation had not so far 
been lucky with their traps, but 
Tuesday brought the first ‘sign of 
fish’. It was very pleasant to row 
over to a large island close by, to 
walk in the long coarse grass, 
counting the huge half-buried can- 
nons which the first colonists had 
placed around the fringe of the isl- 
and. ‘A shocking waste of govern- 
ment money!’ the critics of the day 
must have said, when they heard 


The Grand Banks of Newfoundland are famous in fact and legend. 
A typical “banker” fleet is that of Hollett, Sons and Co., Ltd. 
tied up at BURIN between voyages. Note the dories on the decks. 
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of the failure of those early colon- 
ies. They probably never heard 
the story Captain Holman could 
tell of that day in 1694, when he 
took thirty guns off ships at Ferry- 
land and placed them on this Isle 
au Bois—how he drove off the 
French attacks and saved all Eng- 
lish ships in the harbour. 

In a fascinating book called 
Rain on The Wind, Walter Mac- 
ken describes an island in Galway 
Bay off the west coast of Ireland 

. “green grass, rocks and then 
great depths of water.’ In the cen- 
tre of this Irish island there is a 
circle of twelve large grey stones, 
surrounding a single, gnarled and 
twisted thorn tree—a fairy tree. 
There is no thorn tree here in Fer- 
ryland, but seventeen guns take the 
place of stones and it seems as 
though anything might happen on 
this strategically-placed Isle au 
Bois. 

Ferryland to Trepassey is fifty- 
two miles, thirty miles of which 
are over beautiful, but completely 
lonely barrens much loved and fre- 
quented by sportsmen looking for 
partridge. Time for the tour was 
limited, so it was thought best to 
travel part of the way with the 
mailman. This was fun. Every- 
one is looking for the mailman’'s 
visit. You drive quickly in and 
out of each place. An exchange of 
packages or news, a joke or two, a 
quick drink of coco cola and off 
you go again. Of Aquaforte, Fer- 
meuse, Renews, Cappahayden. only 
fleeting glimpses remain—they are 
not clearly distinguishable, but 
memories of miles of barrens and 
the beautiful sandy shore at Biscay 
Bay stand out clear and calm. The 


mailman and the nurse at Trepas- 
sey both can tell thrilling stories 
of dark nights or days of blizzard 
during the winter when in spite of 
difficulties the mail and the nurse 
got through. 

It is hard to see Trepassey. The 
land is flat and one seems in con- 
tact more with air and space than 
with houses and people. Here the 
conversation is of wrecks and res- 
cues. That very night a Master 
Deep Sea Diver had finished his 
search for zinc, sunk in a vessel 
some years ago off St. Shott’s. Un- 
der the leadership of their priest, 
the people of Trepassey have built 
for themselves a really beautiful 
church. The District Nurse, too, 
can tell good things of the men 
and women of Trepassey, who 
built a cosy practical dispensary for 
her. Encouraged by their broad- 
minded priest, the men of Trepas- 


sey accomplish what they plan to 
do. 


* * * 


‘So much land, so few people’ 
describes Wednesday, July 9th. 
‘May the Good Lord Bless and 
Keep You,’ was the theme song, 
for the journey continues from 
Trepassey to Peter's River, over a 
new road just now under construc- 
tion. Here the pitcher plants grow 
in such profusion, that in places 
they resemble fields of dark red 
poppies. White cotton grass and 
gay light red orchids brighten up 
the landscape. 

Only twice on the journey was 
this traveller startled. Each time 
it was by birds. High up on the 
barrens, a pair of “Twillicks’ were 
nesting. These birds will swoop 
so close to your head that instinct- 
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ively you duck down to protect 
your eyes. Another time a large 
black duck darted low across the 
road and taxied into a pond on 
the other side. For a moment one 
thought of that swift black object 
as a dangerous bomb or missile. 
How horrible that such thoughts 
should come upon one un- 
awares ! 

An unrelenting sun beat down 
on the newly cut road, winding its 
way over the hills and barrens. In 
the far distance, a small rock and 
a tiny tree stood out on the hor- 
izon. In half an hour's time a 
horse joined the group. Oh joy! 
The tree moves and turns into a 
man, the rock becomes a cart. That 
familiar trio—road-mender, horse 
and cart—comes clearly into view. 
How welcome are these philosoph- 
ers of the road ! They are always 
alone, working steadily from April 
to November. Each one patches 
up his allotted section—a distance 
that varies from five to twenty 
miles—with gravel, dug from lit- 
tle roadside quarries. They are 
never too rushed to stop for a 
friendly chat; they like to hear the 
news of the place from which you 
come, and will tell you about the 
place to which you are going. They 
call themselves Section-men, but 
Roadmenders seems a better name. 


A wise tourist will carry a light 
lunch in the knapsack, for there are 
still many long stretches of road 
where there are no liviers, no set- 
tlements and a puncture can delay 
you for several hours’ A rest with 
a drink at noon will work won- 


ders. Ron the Roadmaker was 
ready with everything (except 
shade)—fire, kettle, tea, milk, 
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sugar. Ron's home is in Peter's 
River, so for the next eight miles it 
was comforting to know that at 
least one person would travel over 
the road before nightfall. A few 
miles farther on another section- 
man helped by putting a patch on 
an ugly-looking gash in the back 
tyre. He explained that the only 
way to get across from Peter's River 
to St. Vincent's was to find his son 
—Gus—who could row 
their dory. 

It might have been the contrast, 
but that steep hill down seemed to 
lead into a place of peace and pros- 
perity, certainly to one with ‘kind 
hearts and gentle people.’ Offers 
of tea or lunch came from all quar- 
ters. Gus—-a high school boy 
was easily found, so before very 
long we were walking along the 
lovely little valley, over the bridge. 
through St. Stephen's and down to 
the Cove. Quite a number of new 
homes are being built in these set- 
tlements. Gus explained that they 
belonged to the young unmarried 
men. 

“Were they planning to get mar- 
ried and settle down?” 

“Well, not yet,’’ explained Gus, 
“they usually go around with five 
or six girls for a bit. When their 
houses are finished, maybe they ll 
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choose a girl and get married.” 
‘Build the cage and then catch 
the bird,”’ as the saying goes. 
Lucky girls who step into new 
homes in such a pretty place. 


Even Gus was surprised at the 
wobbliness of a heavily-loaded bi- 
cycle, but we took off the packages 
before lifting it into his dory. 
There is a wide strand of shore 
and sandbar, running across to St. 
Vincents, which can be crossed on 
foot. The people of Peter's River 
are pleased about the new road over 
to Trepassey; they hope that soon 
a solid road and bridge will con- 
nect them with St. Vincent's. After 
quite a struggle against a side wind, 
bicycle and passenger were landed 
in St. Vincent's. 

For miles the road runs along 
the Holyroad Pond, then turns left 
over the hills, through the woods, 
heading for St. Mary's Bay. The 
light began to fade before St. 
Mary's came into view—silhou- 
etted dark against the sunset sky. 

Should you have no friends in a 
place, someone will take care of 
you. The children are a great help 
and will proudly lead you to their 
homes. Eventually after much 
conversation (and if the older men 
are around, many jokes and tales), 
a satisfactory solution to the unex- 
pected problem will be found. ‘The 
stranger will be made happy in 
somebody's home, later to be 
tucked away in somebody's best 
bedroom—-probably in a_ feather 
bed, most surely guarded over by 
all the most treasured symbols and 
pictures of their family or church 


life. 
Next Month: Part IV 
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The Fifty=-Year Memorial 


by HELEN WINDSOR 


outside Port-aux-Basques, 
across from Mouse Island, is a 
reminder of the bravery and stal- 
wartness of a crew of Frenchmen. 
This is still an object of mystery 
to most residents of the surround- 
ing area. 

About fifty years ago, a large 
French vessel was coming across 
the Gulf on its way to St. John’s. 
The night was very stormy, with 
a typical Newfoundland storm 
brewing, fog thick as mud, and 
mountains of waves piling on the 
jagged coast. It being his first 
time in Newfoundland waters, the 
Captain was bewildered. Then he 
saw the light on the lighthouse 
winking through the fog. As most 
lighthouses are near the harbour en- 
trance, the Captain headed for the 
light. But unfortunately he was 
just outside the point at the en- 
trance to the harbor, and when he 
steamed forward the ship ploughed 
into a reef. In an instant the ship 
was swaying back and forth, and 
threatening every minute to plunge 
to the bottom. But luck or fate 
was with that ship that night. She 
stayed afloat. No man on board 
ever forgot the experience of the 
mad rush through the stormy seas 
to land, which even then might not 
be refuge, because none of the men 
could speak English. But the New- 
foundland people were not people 
to turn out desperate men, whether 
or not they were of the same na- 
tionality. They were hospitably 
received and given a night's lodg- 
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ing. When the storm finally abat- 
ed next day the men found that 
their ship was not totally destroyed, 
but only grounded on the rocks. 
After a close inspection, however, 
they found that it was beyond re- 
pair, and after reporting their loss, 
they left. 


The ship's bow was protruding 
from the water but the stern was 
in under. One thing many people 
can't understand is why the ship 
stays upright and doesn't fall com- 
pletely over. Many people have 
visited the ship which has with- 
stood the storms of the years and 
is still standing as a memorial to 
those ship-wrecked sailors. 
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how to really 
get a nest egg 


What’s your Savings Account like? Do 
you really save money in it, or are you 


leaning a bit heavily on the old cheque- 
book ? 


Why not open a real Savings Account 
at The Bank of Nova Scotia. Tuck a 
few dollars into it every payday and 


leave it there. In a short time you'll 


have a sizeable nest egg for the more 


important things you wish to buy. 


@ A SIGN OF GOOD FRIENDSHIP 
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Wesleyville 


by DON RYAN 


ESLEYVILLE, once the 

thriving fishing town of 
Bonavista North and the base for 
one of the largest fleets of Labra- 
dor schooners, is today a settle- 
ment in decline. Around two de- 
cades ago it had as many as a half 
hundred schooners sailing to the 
Labrador. In 1951 it sent out only 
two vessels, last summer none at 
all. 

Besides, very few people are en- 
gaged at the shore fishery today. 
It’s practically at a standstill and 
all able-bodied fishermen go else- 
where during the summer months 
for employment. 

The population is also declining. 
Fifteen years ago there were 1200 
people at Wesleyville. Today, if 
we exclude Brookfield and Pound 
Cove, its population is around 
900. 

This northern fishing town is 
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situated about midway between 
Greenspond and Cape Freels and 
is sheltered from the storms by 
rocky turf-covered islands a short 
distance from the shore. It was 
on these islands that the first set- 
tlers made their homes. 

Largest of these is Swain’s Island 
which was settled about 120 years 
ago. Earliest recorded birth at the 
old cemetery on the island dates 
back to nearly 150 years ago. The 
Windsors, Tillers, and Halls were 
the first settlers. Some of the early 
settlers came direct from the Old 
Country whereas others moved in 
from settlements along the east 
coast. 

But gradually the settlers moved 
from the islands and settled on the 


mainland. That was about 90 
years ago. 
This fishing settlement they 


called Cold Harbor but it was later 
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changed to Wesleyville after the 
Wesleyans moved in from Greens- 
pond and established their own 
church. The settlement on Swain’s 
Island was Anglican. 

First dwelling erected in Wesley- 
ville was made of sods and turf 
and residents can now point to its 
exact location. But later trees were 
sawn and studded dwellings took 
their stand along the waterfront. 

The region was well forested 
then and any kind of building tim- 
ber could be cut. But forest fires 
through the years have left the hin- 
terland barren and treeless. 

But these barrens are not unpro- 
ductive as they yield good crops of 
blueberries and partridge berries. 
The numerous marshes also yield 
good crops of bakeapples. This is 


one of the best bakeapple growing 
regions in the country, and resi- 
dents do well with the berries every 


year. 

Up until 1945 there were only 
a couple of miles of motorable road 
leading out of Wesleyville. Today 
there are 35 miles connecting the 
town with Valleyfield, the two 
Lumsdens, Cape Freels, Cape Is- 
land, Newtown, and the nearby 
settlements of Pound Cove and 
Templeton. 

Traffic has increased rapidly and 
within the past three or four years 
some sixty to seventy vehicles have 
been brought in. 

The town has become traffic 
conscious and safety signs have 
been erected by the town council 
which was formed seven years ago. 

The council since its formation 
has brought many civic improve- 
ments to the town. Its biggest 
problems are branch road mainten- 
ance and water supply expansion. 
34 


Several houses in the central and 
north end of the town have been 
serviced with water from pipes laid 
on the ground as the soil is too 
rocky to get them below the frost 
level. The water supply is there- 
fore limited and is available from 
later spring to late autumn. The 
system is being expanded as much 
as finances will allow. The instal- 
lation of an electric generating plant 
is also planned for home and street 
lighting in the future. 

But Wesleyville in the past had 
a street lighting system with kero- 
sene lamps. For ten years from 
1885-1895 this fishing port was 
lit up each night with numerous 
kerosene lights glowing steadily 
from lamp posts that lined the 
main trail through the settlement. 
The lamplighter would make his 
rounds, just after sunset to light up 
the wicks and just before midnight 
to blow them out. Many of the 
older residents can recall the many 
pranks that were played on him as 
he made his rotinds. 

There were no police to keep 
order in those days nor have there 
been any since for the people of 
this northern town are very law- 
abiding. About ten years ago they 
had a resident magistrate who 
stayed for two years and during 
that time he had to preside over 
only one case, and that for breach 
of the lobster regulations. 

Lobsters are plentiful in the 
rocky shallow off shore water and 
fishermen do well with them every 
year. The port has become a pool- 
ing centre for Bonavista North for 
the dispatch of fresh live lobsters 
in season. 

Sealing too has been one of the 
mainstay occupations of the people 
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The S.S. Glencoe, regular passenger and freight boat, is coming in port. 
Crowds then flock to the wharf. Other C.N.R. coastal boats also call here. 


The settlement has very little soil. In sections it is somewhat flat 
and turfy. Recent motor roads have brought an influx of traffic 
into the area. Presently there are about 35 miles of motorable road. 
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of this fishing settlement and hun- 
dreds of men have skipped the ice 
floes each spring. Many of New- 
foundland’s stalwart sealing cap- 
tains were born here. 


But the seal fishery like the La- 
brador fishery has declined during 
recent years and its heyday has 
passed. 

It was for cod that the early set- 
tlers came to the islands, fished in 
the off-shore waters, built their 
schooners and sailed for the Labra- 
dor. A decade or so ago the har- 
bor in early spring and late fall was 
a forest of masts. But that forest 
too has been destroyed and only a 
few masts were in the harbor when 
navigation opened last spring. Only 
one schooner graced the waters of 
Wesleyville harbor this past sum- 
mer. The other fishing boats have 
been sold or are engaged in the 
coastal trade. 


What the future holds for this 
town seems uncertain at the present 
as the cod fishery is at a standstill, 
forestry development is remote, and 
farming possibilities limited. 

Perhaps its hope of a restored 
prosperity lies in the proposed mod- 
ern development of the cod fishery 
which once before made the settle- 
ment one of the most outstanding 
fishing towns on the _ north-east 
coast. 


Baby of the 


Month 


The prospective hockey player 
pictured above is Raymond 
Hatcher, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Theo Hatcher of Rose Blanche. 
Although only 242 years old he 
is an ardent fan of the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, and already he 
dreams of the day when he will 
flash the red light in Maple 
Leaf Gardens. His favorite say- 
ing is “Did Kennedy score?” 


—Mrs. Cecil Roebothan, 
Rose Blanche. 
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By BRIAN CAHILL 

@ the Gosling Memorial Library in 

John’s will always be a place of 
happy memory for us because when 
it was first opened on the top floor 
of the old museum building we were 
working, as the saying goes, for the 
Department of Public Health and 
Welfare on the ground floor of the 
same building and we found the lib- 
rary a wonderful place of refuge from 
the dull routine of the life of Clerk, 
Grade II. 

It's a funny thing but while our 
superiors on the ground floor always 
complained that we were the world’s 
worst’ book-keeper the authorities of 


the library said just the opposite. The 
latter complained that we kept books 
better and longer than anyone else 


and yet never seemed to pay any fines 
when the books were overdue. 

Ihe secret of our success in_ this 
matter it is now safe to disclose. One 
day in a burst of sheer inspiration 
we lined up all the beautiful young 
lady librarians and said: “Eihee, 
Meinee, Miney, Moe.” 

Then we married “Moe” and lived 
happily ever after assured of first 
crack at all the new books and = no 
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fines for the ones overdue. 
but brilliant 


A simple 
move hereby heartily 
recommended to other forgetful young 
men with literary pretensions and no 
money. 

All this is leading up to the fact 
that we received a note the other day 
from Audrey Dawe, from whom we 
were very happy to hear because she 
was one of the beautiful lady librar- 
ians aforementioned. (If we remember 
correctly she came out “Miney,” thus 
narrowly escaping a fate worst than 
death) . 

We didn't to use the past 
tense on Miss Dawe because she still 
is a beautiful lady librarian now at- 
tached to the 


mean 


National Museum in 
Ottawa where, she tells us, her desk 
is among stacks of books about inver- 
tebrate palaeconeology— or spineless 
fossils. 

Anyway Miss Dawe’s note was partly 
to give us a change of address for a 
subscriber and partly to express inter- 
est in the belief expressed here a 
couple of months ago by a Mrs. Thur- 
Batten) that the Battens 
may be the earliest settlers in Port-de- 
Grave. 
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“My information is not document- 
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ed,” says Miss Dawe, “but I have been 
told by Senator Burke, whose interest 
in Newfoundland history well 
known, that the Dawes of Ship Cove 
(Port-de-Grave) and the Williams of 
Bay Bulls 
on the island. 


were the earliest settlers 
“My father, who was at one time 


very interested in family 
record, I think on a head. 
stone, recalling the death of one Daw 


or Dawe at Ship Cove in 1595. 


history, 
found a 


“Incidentally, if you allow legend, 
the story goes that John Guy wanted 
to land his colonists at Ship Cove but 
the Dawes wouldn't let him so he had 
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to sail on to Coopies Cove (now 
Cupids) where, as everyone knows, he 
founded his first (legal) settlement. 

“I would be interested to learn any- 
thing that anyone else has to offe1 
on this subject.” 


@® Somebody said the other day that 
Guardian Angles last month seemed a 
little outdated. Here we were in a 
May, 1953, issue describing as “recent” 
things which had taken place in the 
summer of 1952. Actually that  col- 
umn, and this one, were written for 
issues of the Atlantic Guardian which, 
owing to circumstances that do not, 
thank heaven, involve dreamy, imprac- 
tical people whose only duties are to 
write involved sentences such as this, 
never came out. 

From now on, we are assured, our 
stulf will be fresh if not sparkling. 
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